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Gros Point de Venise— With Border of Punto in Aria. Seventeenth Century 




Drawn Batiste. Seventeenth Century 



RICH ITALIAN LACES 




Point de Venise Punto in Aria. Seventeenth Century 



IT is a significant circumstance that 
the Besselievre collection of lace was 
assembled by a man. The appreciation 
of the gossamer fabric is by no means 
confined to women. For although it is 
traditional to attribute the passion for 
lace which is found so generally among 
them to their instinct for luxury, lace, 
it should be recalled, formed the most 
characteristic note in the dress of both 
men and women in the richest periods 
of costuming, besides figuring promi- 
nently in religious ceremonial from the 
earliest times. Thus in its origin hav- 
ing no exclusive relation to women, it 
has on the other hand inspired much 
masculine thought, Napoleon's com- 
parison of Antwerp Cathedral to Mech- 
lin lace is a familiar instance; and is 
cited by Mrs. Catherine T. D. Fox in 
her scholarly article, largely devoted 
to rich Italian laces, in the Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly. 

Until March, 191 5 the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum's only representation of lace in 
its collection of decorative arts was 
a few pieces of Brussels point. Then, 
in part by the aid of the E. C. Wood- 



ward fund established by the late 
Colonel Robert B. Woodward, and in 
part by a fund contributed by him 
especially for the purpose, the trustees 
were enabled to acquire a lace collec- 
tion of very great distinction. As a be- 
ginning, some examples were obtained 
at thed'Avaray sale in February, 191 5. 
With the nucleus of the collection thus 
established, the number of specimens 
was increased by the purchase of one 
hundred and sixty-one pieces of an- 
tique lace brought shortly after to the 
United States. These formed what was 
known among connoisseurs as the Bes- 
selievre collection, from the name of 
the Parisien amateur of laces and tex- 
tiles, Count de Besselievre, who had 
devoted twenty-five years to its forma- 
tion. This collection is extraordinarily 
rich in Italian-made lace, although it 
includes excellent French and Flemish 
specimens. As a comprehensive ex- 
hibit of old Italian lace especially, it 
has the highest educational value, and 
is to be ranked among the most useful 
collections established in the interest 
of the American public. 



